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BRIEF MENTION. 

Mr. Andrew Philip Skene, an Aberdonian, now resident in Pornic, Loire- 
Inferieure, France, has published a little book entitled Ante Agamemnona, a New 
Departure in Philology (J. Vincent, Oxford, 1 892). Mr. Skene, it is understood, 
has special claims on kindly consideration at the hands of American scholars. 
American rebels turned his ancestors neck and crop out of Skenesborough, 
which they held by royal grant, and an American investigator, Professor 
Garner, of simian fame, has failed to come to the help of Skene against the 
mighty. It is true that the editor of the American Journal of Philology cannot 
undertake to atone for the sins of all American revolutionists and American 
pithecologists, but it would give him the greatest imaginable pleasure to 
present an analysis of Mr. Skene's results to the readers of the Journal, if 
what Mr. Skene evidently considers the most valuable part of his treatise or 
treatises did not lie outside the competence of a humble syntactician. Need- 
less to say, those of the regular contributors to the Journal who would 
commonly be considered most competent to deal with so serious a subject as 
is the genesis of the Greek language could hardly be expected to welcome a 
revolutionary book with perfect openness of mind. 

According to Mr. Skene, ' the strange monosyllable </?<5 preserved almost in 
Greek alone' 'lies at the bottom of Greek,' and this monosyllable, which 
'must have meant fluid in general,' is further reinforced by 'A preceded by a 
vowel,' and the results of this discovery, which, we are informed, came to Mr. 
Skene June 8th, 1887, have been confirmed by the researches of Professor 
Garner in the language of the simians ; though Professor Garner has failed to 
acknowledge that he has been anticipated by Mr. Skene. 

Of more interest to the student of ' ethnic ' grammar is the chapter in which 
Mr. Skene makes a formal assault on the inherency of the iterative character of 
-<TK-verbs. Here he deserts speculation and appeals to statistics. In Homel- 
and Hesiod, Mr. Skene tells us, there are about 341 occurrences of ' iteratives,' 
including -yuan-. Of these, 137 do not differ from asimple imperf. of habit, 156 
deal with one continued act, in 176 cases the ' iterative' form is connected by a 
conjunction with a simple imperf.,.in 121 iteration is excluded by the context 
— 'in all, 590 reasons in 341 words, for denying all "iterative" force to these 
forms!' 'Against these figures we have to set only 150 cases in which iteration 
may — but by no means must — be predicated of the action.' In the II. we have 
161 occurrences, in the Od. 133 only, not counting -tpaan- ; and not only does 
the Od. show fewer occurrences, but also fewer groups. There are 32 groups 
in the II., 19 groups in the Odyssey. The groups may be a matter of some 
moment, but as to the number of occurrences, Mr. Skene has failed to notice 
that as the II. is to the Od., roughly, as 16 to 12 (15,693 : 12,160), the Odyssey 
has really somewhat more than its proportion of -ff/c-forms. However, Mr. 
Skene is on safer ground here, for all the root-determinatives are in a bad 
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way, and one hears the mutterings of an analogical storm before which they 
seem doomed to go down, -ok- and all. 

Mr. Skene, it further appears, has received what he considers scant courtesy 
from the philological guild, and is not inclined to mince matters when he 
thinks that he has solid earth under him. So in his fourth chapter, " Elis to 
wit," he vents his scorn on the epigraphists in particular, who are so blind as 
not to see, for instance, what he considers the simple, self-evident solution of 
such a problem as is presented by the well-known Elean inscription (Roehl, 
IGA, Add. H3<r, Cauer' 259). In this inscription a Ompot; is to be heavily 
mulcted, AIAEBENEOIENTIAPOI. BENEOI.accordingtoMr.Skene, 
is f)e(t)veoi, and the severe punishment is perfectly comprehensible. To be 
sure, fSt(i)vfai is not a dignified word, and yet we read in Hesychius j3(f)«>m>- 
izapa "Zohuvt to flip piyvva&at. to 6e /card vojxov bniteiv, which points unmistakably 
to legislative language. But a dialectological friend, who is conversant with 
such matters, has kindly pointed out that Mr. Skene's solution was reached in 
1886 by Brand, Hermes, XXI 312, who compares Hdt. II 64: to pi/ ploycoBai 
ywaii-l ev Ipoiot — ovtoi eiat ol lrp&Tot dpTjoKEvcavTEQ. AH this seems plain sailing, 
but, alas ! dialectologists are a stiff-necked generation, and will not accept 
e for ei in this inscription, and after all, despite Mr. Skene's merriment, Blass's 
EN EBEOI, ivi/fSelv being = hi/flav (ap. Collitz, D.I. II 56), is not so hopeless 
as it might seem. Why might not ivqflav be an accepted euphemism as well 
as <Ttw>?/3dv? True, Maximus Tyrius insists (c. 24) on the Pickwickian sense of 
cwrjfiav, but one does not care overmuch for the sophistries of Maximus Tyrius, 
who, by the way, figures in a recent edition of the Greek Lyric Poets as 
Maximus Tyrannus ! 



In a recent number of the Classical Review (Feb. 1S93) Mr. TYRRELL has 
paralleled the metre of Mr. Grant Allen's translation of Attis (see A. J. P. 
XIII 518) with the familiar strain 'From Greenland's icy mountains, from 
India's coral strand.' The parallel is fatal, and I am ready to cry out 

lam iam dolet quod egi iam iamque paenitet. 

To be sure, there will always be more or less quarrel about orgiastic effect, or 
in fact any other effect. Charles Wesley had no hesitation about the employ- 
ment of the jigging Priapean in a hymn, and others may agree with Mr. Tyrrell 
that Tennyson has done the best that could be done with the problem of 
reproducing in English the movement of the Attis. But for all that and all 
that, Tennyson's Boadicea is not Galliambic. The Laureate's lines are, as 
Mr. Allen says, 'fine and dashing and hurrying and eager,' but they are not 
Galliambic. The initial movement is trochaic, nor does the accumulation of 
short syllables at the close change the trochaic character of the verse ; and for 
a recitative poem it is a matter of prime importance whether the initial move- 
ment is trochaic or iambic. ' The fierce volubility,' which, it seems, we are to 
pronounce 'volubility,' like 'Camulodune,' is the volubility of a belli metuenda 
virago. It is the volubility of an ai>Spo^ov2ov aiap, the volubility of a heroine. 
It does not reproduce the quivering accents of the semivir. The friends of 
Mr. Allen's version might add that it is hardly fairer to judge his attempt by 
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a single verse than it would be to judge the Attis by the verse I have just 
quoted, or to judge Tennyson's Boadicea by 

Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant. 

But Heber's hymn is too suggestive. As to the application of the Galliambic 
verse to translations of modern poetry, tastes must necessarily diverge. ' The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold' and 'O mother Ida, many-foun- 
tained Ida' seem to the present writer as remote from the Galliambic atmos- 
phere as 'Greenland's icy mountains' are from the 'Idae nemora,' which 
doubtless suggested to Mr. Tyrrell his remarkable version of Oenone. Mr. 
Tyrrell's 'antispastic' theories will hardly find favor with modern metricians, 
but, needless to say, his verse is always a delight. 



I have almost taken a vow never to remark again on the divagations of 
commentators in the treatment of the Greek negatives. But Pporolocv ohSev 
cor' im&fioTov, or, as Theognis puts it (659) : 

oiid' bfioaai XPV tovB' oti fiy nore Tcpijyfia rod' earai. 

Or did Theognis say that? fiif has naturally given offence, and Ahrens, 
followed by Bergk in his last edition of the Poetae Lyrici, and by Hiller in 
his ed. of Bergk's Anthologia Lyrica, reads 

ov&' bfiooai xPV tovt' • ov fiif itots irpijyfia t66' earai, 

though oil fit) does not belong to this sphere. It is not epic, it is not elegiac ; 
it has been thrust into lyric by modern conjectural critics, but it does not 
belong to lyric. It is essentially dramatic. But who has scruples of this sort ? 
Hartung, as usual, has no fears, and believing firmly that oil u-tj with the fut. 
indie, 'never denies but only forbids,' restores the normal grammar and writes 
tovt' ov fly irore npijyfia yevrfrai. But what will the uniformitarians do with 

Soph. El. 1052 oil 001 fir) fiedei/iofial irore? 
with 

O. C. 176 oil Tot fit) iroTe . . . aget? 

Simply accept them? No. The latest suggestion is that ' the mistake might 
easily be on the part of the copyist ; the aor. conj. would suit the metre.' One 
asks in amazement: What aor. conj., which aor. conj.? 



Ohne Wahl vertheilt die Gaben, 
Ohne Billigkeit das GlUck. 

The medley of half-digested and wholly undigested notions that Mr. 
Eustace Hamilton Miles has put forth under the pretentious title Com- 
parative Syntax of Latin and Greek (New York, Macmillan & Co.) appears 
unabashed before the philological world, clad in the sumptuous raiment of 
the Cambridge University Press, while Professor Fraccaroli, of Messina, has 
been hoping and praying for a publisher these many years, and hoping and 
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praying in vain. He has now resorted to publication by subscription, and 
asks the help of students of Pindar. The subscription price of his Odi di 
Pindaro dichiarate e tradotte will be to subscribers 15 lire, postage not paid, to 
non-subscribers 20 lire. Address Professor Fraccaroli, Messina. Professor 
Fraccaroli is a determined Terpandrian, and will probably show little mercy 
to non-Terpandrians or anti-Terpandrians, but all students of Pindar — Borne- 
mann always excepted — will welcome his work, and it is to be hoped that the 
Sicilian scholar will be able to bring out before long his edition of il poeta fiii 
ostico di tutta Vantichitd. 



Shortly before his lamented death, John Addington Symonds dedicated 
the third edition of his Studies of the Greek Poets (New York, Macmillan & Co.) 
to the friend to whom he dedicated them twenty years before. Thirty years 
had passed since he first set hand to these studies, and in order to understand 
them aright it is necessary to roll back the tide of a lifetime, to recall the 
epoch when the 'organic' conception of Greek poetry was not so hackneyed a 
theme as it is now, and when the fine enthusiasm, the opulence of style and 
the wealth of illustration attracted and held a generation that was not yet 
ashamed of its sap. A young Symonds of to-day is unthinkable, and, in fact, 
Symonds was too young for his own youth, and actually seems much younger 
than his close contemporary, Mr. Pater, who is decidedly more fin de Steele than 
Mr. Symonds. Mr. Pater's style has been pronounced to be a style of 
' perfectly finished beauty, and full of exquisite restraint,' but old-fashioned 
readers will miss in him what Persius missed in the decadents of his time, the 
throb that runs through the 'lushness' of Mr. Symonds' fervid periods, the 
youthful sincerity with which one can never be angry. It is well, therefore, 
that Mr. Symonds was not tempted to spoil his book by recasting it, it is well 
that he did not rob these early studies of the charm of youthfulness by lessen- 
ing the glow and toning down the color. Of course, it is harder, very much 
harder, for an oldster to read Mr. Symonds' Studies now than it was a gener- 
ation ago. Neither the stream of time nor the reader has stood still, but 
whoever has to deal with Greek poetry will find his advantage in consulting 
the new edition. The original studies have been rearranged in chronological 
order, which for Greek is the organic order, a number of translations have 
been added, there is a new chapter on Herondas, and a prose rendering of 
the mimiamii, the famous one about the ' leathern conveniency,' and all. An 
occasional note shows that Mr. Symonds was no stranger to the course of 
recent study, but 'the substance of the book is unaltered,' and the author 
refused to weave himself over again. And who would have it otherwise? A 
wonderful amount of high and noble enjoyment did this invalid scholar 
snatch, day by day, for himself and for others, out of the jaws of death, and 
now that he is gone, suddenly at last, it may be said that few men have ever 
been more true to the motto which he put on his title-page and which he 
suffered neither his reader nor himself to forget : 

Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 
Resolut zu leben. 
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A circular has been received from Professor Wtilker, announcing that Veit 
& Co., of Leipzig, are ready to publish a phototypic facsimile of the Vercelli 
MS of Andreas and Elene (86 leaves), in case ioo copies are subscribed for by 
January I, 1894. The price is put at $5, which will be raised to $7.50 after 
publication, and very few extra copies will be printed. It is further announced 
that the price of the facsimile of the Codex Farnesianus of Festus has been 
fixed at 42 marks. Address: "Le Secretariat de l'Academie des Sciences de 
Hongrie, Budapest." 



CORRIGENDA. 

Doleo quod Miscellaneorum graecorum altera series, quam scripsi (American 

Journal of Philology, Vol. XIII, No. 4), nonnullis erroribus turpatur ; quos ut 

corrigat, lectorem benevolum rogo. Oportebat enim, ut scripta essent haec : 

Pag. 438, lin. 2 in finem sed potius in princi-pium belli convenit. Pag. 438, 

lin. 11 dictas esse volunt. Pag. 44°, lin. 27 in Euripidis Hercule. Pag. 441, 

lin. 24 media Peloponnesus. Pag. 441, lin. 35 Quaestionum homericarum 

p. 244 (deleto commate). Pag. 442, lin. 16 hostiayfr. Pag. 446, lin. 10 se dant. 

Pag. 446, lin. 40 der beglaubigten. 

Fridericus Hanssen. 



